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A Magazine of Verse 


AUGUST 1936 


THE COCK OF HEAVEN 
THE ANGEL OF THE ANNUNCIATION 


ORTAL HAND, O exquisite, 
Here in the holy book of Spring 
With gold fallen from a star, 
Gild now an angel’s wing. 
Bend now one sharp luminous line 
To circle a celestial brow. 
Turn, alter, trace no more 
The mortal heart’s design. 
Depict the angled sword, 
The burning hair, the calm 
Feet that tread the abyss of storm, 
The archéd wings so wide 
Noon’s glow and star-sheen fall on either side; 
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The substance, O star-clear, 

Being indeed but air. 

O, hide all in consuming cloud, 

In dews of saints’, of martyrs’ blood, 

And if the unquiet heart must blazon still , 
The anguish of its veins, 

Take the fierce color it contains. 


SOUL’S JOURNEY 


It is a tale told out of antique time 

By sorcerers, and in weft of cold sea-girls’ weaving, 
How the Hero entered the dreamt Land 

And ate curst fruit, and for ten thousand years 

In ape’s-fell fled before first moons 

Ere once more he cast shade of Man: 

He in gold sea-car dolphin-drawn, 

Hag-hanged in the gray phallic wood, 

He the crazed prince with gilded hair, 

Whose bended ship amid the pomp of waves 

Had gold-gowned kings to draw the oars; 

And he that wore the webs of moon and sun, 

That wedded Venus in the vale 

And many queens in tower and grassen glade; 

He hunter of the pale bear at the Pole 

And of the red boar in the lunar hills, 

Of the horned voluminous worm amid Asian snows, 
Of the bat-dragon, and the weed-wound wave-serpent 
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Elder Olson 


Chained to the monstrous basements of the world. 

He: and none else in the earthlight ever. 

Think, Master: there were not the children’s hands 

Held to the doves at morning, nor the various voices, 
Nor old men that wept, seeing the long lands at sad evening, 
Seeing the ships with evening in their sails, 

Hearing speak in its barbarous tongue the alien bird, 

— Not woman, nor man, but the one Daemon only... . 


Let scaled cocks waking in a far giant spring, 

Hushed of his drums, his trumpets, his heart’s brave sound, 
Salute, and the bright heat like clashing brass 

Sound all the gongs and cymbals of the sun, 

And earth celebrate in the ceremony of day 

The unfallen honor of his fallen reign; 

And let the winged snakes dream that he returns. 


THE COCK OF HEAVEN 


The glittering Cock of Heaven crew: 
That cry turned wild gold, and was Day. 
Joy is not in Heaven, he saith, 

But there the saints with sleeves of gold 
(Each hath a moon attends his head) 
Bend weeping to the burnished storm, 
And weep, and the fierce Seraphim 

(Each hath a sun for gilded rim), 
Cross-winged, bear the angled sky 
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Weeping, and in rose-rain light 

Fallen from the glowing wounds of Christ 
The mute sweet-wounded martyrs weep, 
And winged Shapes walk the shafted wind — 
All weeping and all bright, bright, 

For all who stand in Heaven’s air 

Are ringed like stars with a still sheen, 
And circled like the circled dews. 

Though for Time’s dark their weeping is, 
They do but weep one night to dawn, 
Till 1 crow Heaven and Earth away: 

And at this hour I tell the Day. 


THE ASSUMPTION 


Joy to the spirit came: 

Souls, or stars, in air 

Gleamed like a host of flowers. 
Quietness they wore, 

As lilies loaden with dew. 

Roses they had, not hearts. 

Still Eternity 

Lay on them like sleep. 

For in heaven’s shadowless halls, 
Since all Time’s measure ran, 
Naught stirred; the cloud-hung slow 
Clocks with weight and wheel 
Moved never, nor Hourglass 
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Let fall one burnished sand. 
Motionless there the deep 

Wind, and the pure bell 

Struck when One was born 

Rang still, and gave forth 

Not sound, but beating light. 
Fingers invisible touched 

Harps, but the glistening strings 
Wrought perfume, and not sound. 
And bright-harnessed, fire-haired — 
\s silent, tall, as bright 

As holy candles are — 

Angels waited in 


Perpetual Sabbath sheen... . 


O fields aimost Earth-fair! 


NUMBER TEN BLUCHER STREET 


As fog — exhaled at ten from chimneys, 
From pavements, drains, from watchmen’s pipes, 
From nostrils of tired cabhorses — 


Ringed the street-lamp, withdrew the stair, 
Dimmed the numeral on the door, 
Wreathed the gold-gowned Seraphim 


Leant past wires and clothes-lines there; 
As, beneath wet wooden gables, 
Past drawn shades, the blue fly buzzed 
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Slowly above the still child; as, | 
Magnified, the shadow moved 

Weightless on wall-paper; as coiled springs 


Squeaked to the skinny boy in spasm 
Above a bought thing; as a hand 
Soundlessly raised the sash; as in 


Blackness the bald widower breathed 
Blackness, his head within the oven; 
As the tap dripped; as the cook, night-gowned, 


Hair in curl-papers, yawned, wound 
The belled clock; as the caged bird slept; 
As the lamp smoked; as the landlady’s cat 


Stared at the motionless cockroach; as 
Ahasuerus in skull-cap, 
His beard glittering with drops of fog, 


Turned key in lock and entered to 
The flame burning in the misty hall: 
— Gabriel, the Cock of Heaven, crew. 


A CLOCK STRIKING AT MIDNIGHT 


The town looms in the winter cloud. 
Spired, lanterned, peaked, amid cast snows 
And darkness it keeps substance still, 
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Though dubious, though turned half to shade. 
Now from the steeple the twelfth bell 

Calls forth, as mist from the stiff shroud, 
The soul as yet not loosed in sleep. 


Wandering in obscurer air 

Than dream, the soul, invisible 

And bodiless as the bell-sound, 

Mounts to the cold ultimate moon. 

Beneath it shimmer, sheer as wind, 
Moon-high, those mists of the bell’s waking. 
Now at a sigh’s cost all were done: 


Disaster ; the dreamt belfry-stair ; 

The dream wherein the dreamt men hung 
Manacled at the clock’s hand; 

Dreamt streets; the crowds like dark fog drifting; 
The cries like mist; statue, fountain, 

Archway softly come undone, 

Drifting; the last change; the Self changing: 


Now, almost, borne on the ringed sound, 
Soul breaks from the bright rims of ‘Time, 
But is of its own joy betrayed 

To its own anguish, and wakes, weeps, 
Seeing unchanged, substantial still, 

Spired, lanterned, peaked, amid cast snows, 
The town within the shadowy cloud. 


Elder Olson 


Elder Olson 
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HOUSEHOLD LYRICS 1934 


DECOR FOR NIGHTS WITHOUT POETRY 


It is not moonlight through glass 
that makes those memorable waves 
on the wall, 

but that companion of cats’ howls, 
the street lamp, 

to which the apartments of the poor 
are exposed. 


The moonlight these times 
keeps to itself, remote, 

where nightingales never known 
in silver leaves disclose 

the ultimate despair 

not one of us has earned. 


It is not moonlight 

that does anything 

any more; it is 

on floors where corduroys lie thrown 
that you had better seek. 


The sealed room 

with white windows, 

the cold stairs, 

are a place for heavy breathing 
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Harold Rosenberg 


and fatigue. 


The moon makes nothing there. 


WOMAN'S SONG 


It is his sound from afar, 
the music of the man 
bent over the trees, 

the violin of his name. 


Dew and rain 
and the rhythm of snow — 
a blue thing of evening 


behind the towers comes 


joined to his sobbing 
the wind of his rage — 
O where is the end of 


the space of his will? 


THE ALIEN OF THE WORLD 


I shall come home and say: 
I had a hard time there, 
a very awkward time. 


There were words in the way 
of all the flowers, 
and no speech 


for the dearest things. 
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See what became of me — 
let me take off my coat 
that you may know me, 
this barbaric wool. 





Sweethearts! Sweethearts! 
Harold Rosenber g 


NEW GRIEF 


Nothing more lovely than the shy petal looking out from 
the leaf, 

Than the new nimbus that hovers 

Over the tree. Nothing with more gleam 

Than the new stars in the eyes of lovers, 

And nothing more truly beautiful than grief 

That looses the first stream 

Of tears, and the first cries 

For the old, old woe that everything dies. 

No one is so loved as the lost in death; 

He comes back again in the sorrowing mind 

Taller, braver than when he drew breath, 

Dearer than when he lay intertwined 

With love. Where fish gleam and dart 

No water so bright as the splashing of new rain, 

No blossom so white as the snow crystal before it has lain, 

No song so beautiful as new agony crying from the heart. 

Marie Luhrs 
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THREE POEMS 


PURSUIT 


After the hour they are beset, 
the deer forget 


+ 


1e melancholy horns, the hounds, 


the fatal wounds 


escaped again. After the sound 

of the hunt is gone, 

the rabbit forgets; his whiskers twitch 
on the knoll, in the ditch; 


he scurries, his soft ears flat to his head. 
But man, in his bed, 
remembers the scythe of wind in rue 


and the acrid blue 


smoke from the leaves, the field left fallow, 
the stiffened yarrow. 

The fox forgets the ended danger ; 

but man is no stranger 


to death: he remembers and is waylaid 
by the ghost of shade; 

at the phantom of shadow upon the hill, 
he freezes and is still. 
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LEGEND OF SAIL ROCK 
Southwest Road — off St. Thomas 


Where, in the watery road, is the vessel lost 
which once mistook this rock for a warring sail 
inimical, and let her cannons toss 
shot after shot into the half-night’s pale 
sea-colored dusk? 
Where is the captain fled 
who heard the echo of his volley come 
harsh from the strange and sail-shaped crag which bled 
stone into darkened waters? 
By the sum 
of what false winds did that brave frigate die? 
By sea-horse nudged, by salty gales rocked deep, 
in what wild roadstead does that warrior lie 
dreaming of spurious sails in his emerald sleep? 


GREAT CHEBEAGUE 
Casco Bay, Maine 


Now is the onslaught ended, the slow retreat 
begun, where, not a stormy hour gone, 

the wild tide smashed in a windy and urgent dawn. 
The faint moon wanes; the waters in defeat, 
shrink to mid-ocean; dull cloud-conquered day 
curves over littered land and froth-flecked sea; 
the shale is strewn with rubbish; and the tree, 
rime-stung, writhes over scrubby stalks of bay. 
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Frances Frost 


And where the silt-stained fluted shell is left, 

the dampened pebble and the tarnished wood 

abandoned with bubbles of kelp upon the good 

crumble of earth, for a brief space bereft 

of seething salt, here on the sloping sand 

death is simple as a blue shell shaped to the hand. 
Frances Frost 


THE SAFE SPARTANS 


Vigorously we'll line the curb and shout, 
“Onward!” to dazzling and bedazzled boys. 

My cocks, we know what it is all about, 

For we have ... We shall make a strident noise: 
We, such old men as savagely we cursed 

From nightmare trenches, from our bloody sweats 
That now are abstract legends much rehearsed .. . 


(How stoutly we met shrapnel and bayonets!) 


Meet bayonet and shrapnel, naked youth! 
“Onward!” we'll shout, safe-armored by the years. 
Fine casuists, we'll call a drum-beat truth, 

And from our very bellies lift sleek cheers. 

Go glitter on to what you shall endure 

While we flaunt iron, spartan and secure. 

Kile Crook 
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THREE SONNETS 


CASUAL BLOOM 


The black earth sprouts us like a casual bloom 
Patterned in petals of the wind’s devising, 
Sprouts us and leaves us lonely — to assume 
The thunder’s and the sun’s alert surmising, 
Conjectural of what may be the yield 


Wrought through sharp hours of anguish and of 


The dark earth waits to see us root the field 
Winding the certain substance of our worth. 


And some will cry a challenge to this land, 
Beat back the storms and lift a song of fruits; 
And some will weep above an empty hand, 
Exhibiting a dross of hollow roots. 

But whether fruit or dearth, no day repents 
The blossoms anchored in impermanence. 


BEQUEST 


The doctrine of the years was long that bore us 
A stringent way whose wealth we did not guess, 


Placing a thinly doled repast before us — 
The wine of pain, the bread of bitterness. 


We earned the mirth of excellence more slowly 


Than radiant spring assures the doubting leaf. 
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Richard Leon Spain 


But now delight brings home to us the holy, 
Unbiased affirmation of belief; 

And we are given the untarnished plow 

Of song to furrow down the loam of days. 

The grain we plant is music: music now 

Launches a green arpeggio of praise 

From us whom faith secures. The share goes deep, 
Cutting a trail of dreams — our own to keep. 


INTERIM 


This shaking of bent boughs, crying together, 

This season purpled with the fox-grape’s dropping, 
Conclude another cycle of green weather, 

Presage again the clock of summer stopping. 

A part of time will sleep and not resume 

The interrupted cadence of its flight 

Till leaves come back, and yellow towers of bloom, 
And friar’s-lanterns on the swamp are bright. 


And as the blade of frost cuts down the leaf 
Suspending time for the lone tree’s defiance, 
The spirit meets the annual of grief 

And deals contention in a mystic science, 
Waiting the hour whose laughter shall aspire, 
Climbing the meadows with a sound of fire. 


Richard Leon Spain 
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STRICKEN 


TELEGRAM 





How did the slender singing wire 
Across a thousand miles of sun 
Bear its great weight, nor break, nor tire? 
How could that heavy burden run 
So instantly, and with no warning 

Under the rosy sky of morning. 


Oh hard as stone, compact as lead 
With solid agony and grief, 

The message saying “He is dead” 
Fell lightly as a falling leaf, 

But struck its weight across my heart 
And tore my universe apart. 


HUNTER 


Now from the river he returns, 

The bright bird swinging from his shoulder. 

High pride upon his brown cheek burns, 
Lengthened his stride, his laughter bolder. 


The wild wind-loving broken wing 
Fearlessly on his stout arm lies. 
This is a strange disturbing thing 
That leaves a shadow on his eyes. 
Mabel Kingsley Richardson 
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THE HARRIDAN AT HEART 


Leah, who wavered helpless as we knelt 

Singing our pogrom’s Iliad at her feet, 

Primed pair of ears to snare the veiled conceit, 
And flicked, with her train, the sentiments she felt. 


Her crinkled lassitude aroused our ire 
That, having much, we ended with so little. 
As piglets snort and maunder in a mire, 
We wept and waited for the curt acquittal. 


Seeress! — the sombre condor of her glance 
Disdained the carrion our tones implied 
Was hers — the scalp of pygmied arrogance 


That inade its peace with heaven ere it died. 


Let but a grimace drop, that thrush-like soul 
Denies, denies; canny, its metal claws 
Launder our misdemeanors in a tide 

The infant reason fringes and abhors. 


This blowsy Helen, wasting under vows, 

Without a face, without a thousand ships, 

Licks at the several drops her life allows, 

Only to burst the glass against her lips. 

William FitzGerald 
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A ROUGE BOX 
Found in Ur of the Chaldees 


You are shaped like a little shell of gold, 

And you fit cosily into my hand, 

Still packed with your brick-red powder. 

Who was the lady who owned you in the curious Chaldean 
land, 

When the world was young, but seemed already old? 

Was she bitter or sweet, I wonder, 

Or evil or good? — 

Or like most of us somewhat of both? 

We know only that she bound ribbons of thin gold 

About her hair, and had ornaments of blue lapis, 

And that she waited upon the great queen Shub-Ad, 

Who had given her troth 

To the Moon. 

It is fitting for a woman to be priestess to the Moon, 

Whose tides rule her own being: 

Yet the Moon is changeful, and woman needs to kneel 

Before a very stable God, 

Since the men she loves are as they are... . 


And when death came to a queen of Chaldea 

It was decreed that her ladies should go with her 

To knock upon the silver doors. 

So their breath 

Was stopped quickly by the hands of the court strangler. 
But even the Chaldeans knew 
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Katherine Brégy 


It was as needful for a woman to bear her rouge 
As for a man to bear his shield or sword. 


Little golden shell, 





Will you take a message to the lady who carried you 
In life and into death? 
Will you whisper, if she is not too far away, 


——————— 


That even today, 

After fifty centuries, 

Another woman, peering timorously into the mirror, 
About to dip a finger daintily into another rouge box, 
Salutes her? 


Katherine Brégy 


TRIUMPH 


Out of grief take nourishment, 
Knead your bread from stone. 


| Through a land of barrenness 
Go, and go alone. 


This shall be your triumph, 
Though few will understand — 


| Squaring circles neatly, 
Quenching thirst with sand. 
Catherine Cate Coblentz 
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I OBSERVE 


ACORNS AND APPLES 


The swaying of that branch-tip in the oak 

Is too extravagant for a jay. I spoke 

Too soon; must be a squirrel; is, in fact. 

Stand closer here so you can watch his act. 
Judging from the way he spins that acorn round 
The band saw of his teeth, I’d say he’s found — 
Wouldn’t you? — his favorite variety. 

Imagine a taste for acorns, as you and | 

Have a taste for apples. “Baldwin for mine,” you cry, 
“Right out of New England, or let me make it 

A Rhode Island greening or a golden russet.”’ 

The choice is yours to make, so make and take it; 

But leave me the Jonathan picked the last week 

In September on a slope overlooking Perché Creek 

Where it joins the Missouri. Oh for the bountiful 
Apple-ripening sun of old Boone County! 

But a taste for acorns! Well, this fellow has it 

Beyond all cavil, beyond the need to discuss it, 

As I my Jonathan and you your russet. 

He lives it; and keeps, I’m thinking, keeps secret his find 
And gold-stars this oak in the attic of his mind. 














Albert Edmund Trombly 
FENCES 


Who with his span of mind 
Would compass the infinite, 
But shrinks the earth to the rind 
Of the meanest fruit on it. 


Cross over the mountain-ridge — 
The horizon crosses too; 
And you, its center, can never abridge 


The radius between it and you. 


A wise man felled the fence 
Which girdled his domain; 

His land from that moment hence 
Partook ef the boundless plain. 


The gods they come unsought ; 

They likewise slip the scale 

With which we scratch the itch of thought 
On the lowliest things — and fail. 


SPECTRUM 


Spin the wheel of the spectrum; 
The colored splinters of light 
Clouded, running together, 
Vanish in essential white. 
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So in time shall Time, spinning 

The wheel of the world, still 

The scolding of women, the snarling 
Fault-finding of men until 

The wheel is so swathed in silence 

It must run down and be still. 


ENOUGH TO BE 


Enough to be: 
To feel that little though she take heed of me 
Nature had need of me or I should not have been — 
Nature who proffers no explanation 
And needs no justification — 
That whatever I do is still 
Within her will, 
Concentrically when I see 
It is enough to be. 
Albert Edmund Trombl; 
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THE WHOLE COURSE 


SPECIAL LAUGHTER 


A special table 

Should be laid, 

A special 

Long-haired music played, 
For the specially sad 
Who can afford 

To specialize in 

Being bored. 


It will be Doomsday — 
By the clocks 

2:00 A.M. 

(Time’s paradox 
Perverting time) 

When they arrive 

(Old at the age 

Of twenty-five). 


When they arrive, 

As though they’d come 
Through a thousand doors 
Of delicate doom, 

Let some especially 
Special shade 
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Of mortuary blue 
Pervade. 


Then, Curtain! Curtain! 
And, Lights out! 
Suspended in 

Ambiguous doubt 





Anticipation 
Of disaster 


Has its own sort 


Of special laughter. 


METROPOLIS PILGRIM 


Few men have traveled 
82,000 miles | 


In the same place; 


Gone virtually 
Thrice around the world, | 
One-half the distance to the moon, 


Without scorch by sun, 
Scratch by thorn, 
Or getting their feet wet. 


His voice carries 
Cosmopolitan authority, 
Saying, Tenth floor! 
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DECADENT FINALE 


There was no pain, the night we died, 
But worse than pain (pain’s paradox) 
The casual outrage to our pride 


Of turning into toys of wax. 


Incredulous but unsurprised, 

We felt our feelings going numb, 

A sense of being paralyzed ; 

Heard voices weaken and become 
Inaudible in whisperings, 

Or shouted echoes more remote 

Than the crisp choir of insect wings 
Caught in the cobweb of a throat; 
And chairs swam out from under us 
Upon a blur of balance and sight. 


We, dangling there ridiculous 

In lassos of elastic light, 

Could lip no open sesame 
Against the wall of fire that rose 


About our waxwork gallery 
Of hell, in twenty-three tableaus. 


Howard Nutt 


Howard Nutt 
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GOLD OF EVENING 


I 


Over the sea the golds of evening flood, 

and they swim long against the powerful light 
until they follow the longing of their blood 
and curve to landward in the pinegreen night. 


So are they gone up from the granite shore 

and the huge breakers, following desire 

into the towering pines; and on the floor 

of grass they sink to fill their throats with fire. 
Oh sweeter than the thundering of the sea 

this flame roars round your being, and more wild 
now if your heart is burnt full terribly 

and his mouth flame, oh you will go with child. 


Let its teeth gnaw you till your flesh is black — 


this is the flame you perish if you lack. 


II 


I who have drunk the lees of ecstasy 
from the hot mouth of love, 
or far from men, 
in the high stillness of an icy glen 
where only eagles wheel above to see 
beauty drift soundless as a waterhen, 
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North Falconer 


find still the essence of the bitter sea 
beyond all song, 

and still your body free 
of the gold netting lettered by my pen. 


Your hair is golden as a thrush’s song 

at dusk, your eyes are heather-colored rain, 

but you are more than speech — you are as strong 
as the green sea before which speech is pain; 

and if I sing of you it is not long 

before huge silence binds my throat again. 


lll 


This is the land where sky and water are 
blue prelude to the soaring of the hill 
with fiery-colored wind. 
Wind shall come still 
; to flood the land with scorching flame, and char 
the autumn reds to smoke. 
O cool sheer star, 
the ground is dead, 
the brooding night is shrill 
with silver of the lonely whippoorwill ; 
grey stinging wind rattles the stiff pods far. 


All shall be dead but death — 


rising alone 
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between the blackened trees and cliffs of stone 
that are not, 
rising from long-dry streams 

that flow nowhere, 

rising black-winged along 
the walls of nothing, 

to fall screaming strong 

and set her dark beak in the flesh of dreams. 


IV 


Beautiful is the walking of the rain 

across the green sea when the day is ended, 
and all that man has seen is changed again 
in silver darkness to a vision splendid. 


The mountains on the sea are swift with height 
and heavy grandeur piled against the dome 

of heaven when the silent hull of night 

draws past and leaves a wake of glittering foam 
on the broad water of the quiet sky. 


But when the powers wake to their desire, 
and his huge towers and granite cities lie 
broken by leaden winds and gnawed by fire, 
these vast hills sleeping shall awaken seeing 
the sea above the sunken lands of being. 


North Falconer 
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SUMMARY IN AUGUST 


LOST SHEPHERD 


Arid these pastures and bare, 
The herbage sparse and unsightly ; 
How shall I feed my sheep 

Who crop these acres nightly 

In the cold air? 


O piteous sheep and few! 

They will not give over crying — 
They cannot rest them for sleep 

So hungry they are! They are dying 
In the chill dew. 


How did I come to stray 

With my herds, with my flocks once comely 
Here to this rocky steep? 

The wethers turn to me dumbly 

Asking the way — 


And I do not know! I am lost! 

I have called to the echo in vain. 

Oh easy it were to weep 

For the little dead lambs, for the slain, 
For the dwindled host — 


But the living look to me still, 
And I must reckon the morrow; 
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Herding my starving sheep 
There will be time for sorrow 


Over this hill — 


There will be time to weep 
When the wind alone is shrill! 


THE POET TO HIS FRIEND 


Give me your fellowship, or if you will 

Give me your scorn or your indifference. 

Spare me your pity! Though I stumble still 
And draw my very breath in choked suspense, 
Yet in my hands I hold celestial! fire 

And on my head the stars have set their chrism — 
What if my feet are bleeding in the mire 

While soul and body clash in endless schism? 

I would not change with you my mortal dower — 
This is my lot, to weather as I may: 
Earthbound, to bend above the desperate hour 
And read immortal beauty in the clay! 


SOLSTICE 


Over our spoken words the words unspoken 
Shouted like trumpets, and like violins 

Were the deep after-tones that circled round us. 
Now a new year begins! 
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Josephine Johnson 


This is my solstice. All my winter season 

Bends but to this: the hour we meet — and then 
The rising sap, the budding leaf, boughs shaken 
With bloom again! 


Swift is our summer, salt the pain of parting, 
Silent and cold the long implacable night. 
Oh let no cloud estrange, no darkness hover — 
Shine out, my sun! I live but in your light! 


PRELUDE TO WINTER 


The bright articulation of the dust, 

The urgent frenzy of the growing seed, 
The rude anticipation of the rust 

Are yielding to a more insistent need. 


Now slows the swelling current in the blood, 
And deeper the dismay on every bough; 
The passive, chill recession of the flood, 
The cold prefigured loss, apparent now. 


Earth balances her books and makes her audit. 

The strict memorial challenge of the stone 

Blenches her heart. Refusing further credit 

Death reads his statement and demands his own! 
Josephine Johnson 
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BOTH SLAVE AND FREE 


IDSUMMER is a time for looking and dreaming, for 

forgetting about conflicts and causes while we con- 
template Nature’s singular indifference to our movements 
and monuments, and her casual way of flinging out her own 
episodes of beauty. She may accept our assistance if we are 
wise enough to build and plant politely, or to send brave 
ships racing over the seas and winged clippers assailing the 
indomitable sky ; but she can get along perfectly well without 
us, and carry her slow planning for millions of uncounted 
and unwitnessed years while our brief history evolves out of 
the infinite and returns at last whence it came. 

The glimpses of beauty Nature grants us are as a wink 
of her eye in comparison with the slow steady evolving 
of her joyous labors — labors which never began and will 
never end. There is something devastating to the hardiest 
imagination in the feeling that mountains were forming, and 
rivers were eating into them, before any humblest eye was 
earth-born to behold them; that Lake Michigan, now so blue 
to the horizon before me, shone in the sun for countless eons 
before the naked caveman gazed across her sparkling bowl 
of clear water and dug a dwelling out of her gilded dunes. 
Was it here before I came —this gorgeous and surprising 
spectacle ? — and will it not fold up its color-flashing scenery 
forever when my eye closes? Does it continue to exist when 
life is not, when my life has disappeared into the void? 

Our little human imaginations are so bound in with the 
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centuries of recorded time that they dare not plunge 
beyond into immensities before and after. We make demands 
of Nature, we insist upon assailing her indifference with 
human memories and desires. We recall wars fought on 
her plains and seas; we build shrines in her quiet or crowded 
spaces to remind us of heroic lives; we sing songs and write 
poems to lend a human glamour to her glory; we climb 
Mount Everest to cache a name or two in her most breathless 
height and prove that man may be as brave as she. Every- 
where we challenge her triumphs: the rose is given a botanical 
name, the rainbow is analyzed into a spectrum, the jewel is 
a crystallized collection of atoms, the atom itself is a con- 
stellation, and all constellations, whether of atoms or stars, 
are but the clashing of electric poles which have energy but 
never substance. We define and measure and assail in the 
endless effort to understand, we invent myths and creeds 
and philosophies to encourage our aspiring brains, and in all 
these processes of reason and dream we touch sublimities 
where Nature has been before us, which she herself veils in 
mystery to our delight and awe. 

Art is man’s rebellion against Nature, his declaration of 
independence. He will set up his own kingdom forsooth, he 
will decree his own laws. He will begin with language, an 
intricate series of symbolic sounds, he will make marks with 
stone upon stone to represent those sounds, and with stones of 
color he will draw figures on the rocks to repeat Nature’s 
own story, her triumph tales of beast and bird. He will set 


his words to singing, and lift up his voice in praise or chal- 
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lenge of powers he does not understand, and blow his breath 
through reeds delicate like the throats of birds. He will light 
a flame to imitate the lightning, and shape vessels of clay 
to harden in it, and images to remind him of his dreams. 
And he will build houses for shelter and pride and the curious 
uses of his mind, and temples for the service of his gods. 
And setting no limit to his desire, he will use and resist 
Nature’s forces, and question even death — until Nature, 
contemptuous of his puny assault upon her majesty, hushes 
his voice to silence, obliterates his power, and forgets him 
in the building of new worlds. 

Yet — and yet — of all the living things that crawl and 
breathe, man alone is worthy of the earth. Man alone faces 
Nature erect, questions her eye to eye, and analyzes her 
powers. Man alone recognizes the hazards of beauty she 
manifests, and suspects a beauty beyond her, an infinite 
creative spirit that even she must obey. Wilfully he takes 
possession of her world, and hands it over to this spirit, and 
invents rituals of worship in abject humility and august pride. 
Man alone suffers despairs and agonies in the quest of truth, 
and exaltations as he moves onward step by step toward the 
ever-unattainable goal. He alone, both slave and free, toils 
with Nature and escapes her, obeys and commands her, laughs 
at her mildness and weeps for her excess. Man alone talks 
back to her in songs of praise or protest, of love or hate, of 
joy or grief. Man alone is worthy to call himself her child, 
and to aspire beyond her toward an undiscovered country 
which he mystically calls “the Kingdom of God.” H.M. 
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DAMNUM PUBLICUM EST 


The local poetry of Longfellow’s day has gone into desue- 


tude from lack of “color”; that is to say, the prudery which 


ruled out Eros and Swinburne has left the American product 
of that era to the somewhat dusty corner of Westminster 
Abbey. Whether the present generation of local talents think 
they are being superior in eschewing topics which interested 
| Dante, Shakespeare, and Ovid, must be left to the local 
book trade to determine. It is perhaps still offensive to local 
prejudice to suggest that the Greek Anthology is not con- 
erned exclusively with herbage and garden products. 
Mr. Eliot has brought in a fashion for mortuary ethics, 
reflections on death, tombstones, etc. Whether anyone will 
rise to VITAL ethics remains to be seen. Whether poetry 
can get on without taking count of those motivations without 
‘onsideration of which no novel can rise to being “histoire 
morale contemporaine’ I very considerably doubt. 
Youth movements pullulate and seem mainly to be looking 
BACKWARD, that is toward 1848 or at least toward 1918. 
j Why youth should want another 1918 instead of a 1940 is 
1 mystery to at least a few youth’s seniors, but this much 
emerges: If YOUTH does NOT examine two or three 


very simple problems there will be NO roses to gather. I 


will not have any gate-receipts. 


| mean young girls will not get married because young men 
} Personally preferring the lex Germanica to the lex Salica, 


and being by nature all that such preference may be supposed 
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to imply, I nevertheless recognize food as an essential to 
lasting jocundity. When I say there will be no roses to gathe: 
I prophesy the alternative: Either the blossoms will all be 
beyond a high and very barbed wire fence, or Henry Wal- 
lace will have restricted production to that ultimate ZERO 
toward which his policy tends. 

That youth’s frivolity, and/or that infinite evil implanted 
in our hireling education, should think literature will enrich 
itself by staying blind to factors of living that have aroused 
the passions of a whole series of Saints from Ambrose to 
Antoninus, may be natural but it is not a matter for con- 
eratulations. 

Christianity progressed from paganism far less by reas 
of general ideas than by carrying principles OUT INTO 
DETAILS, as any studious or even literate man can asce? 
tain from the writings of San Bernardino. Thought has 
been impoverished and our knowledge of medieval history 
distorted by the superficial supposition that the medieval! 
thinkers spent all their time disputing about the nature, 
weight, and spatial dimensions of angels. The best thought 
of the middle ages was, and the hard thinkers — Albertus 
de la Magna and Giovanni Duns Scotus — were, concerned 
with the details of living, of marketing, and the rightness 
or wrongness of PRACTICE. 

There will be no jobs, or there will not be enough jobs 
to go round, and/or those that are will not receive a salary 
permitting any decent level of life and the amenities unless 
YOUTH, youth movements, etc., face the problem o 
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WRITING, and the fact that money is a measured claim, 
and unless they move from that latter fact into a considera- 
tion of how it is issued. Substitution of the communist mani- 
festo of 1848 for the Talmud is NOT the answer. Marx 


did not know he had fifteen centuries behind him or whom 


he was unconsciously quoting. 

As reason obviously FAILS to convey these very simple 
statements to the rising generation of writers, I propose 
to offer 

A PRIZE 
of five dollars (that is to say, one commensurate with the 
earning capacity of America’s four best poets) for the 

BEST TRANSLATION OF A GREEK EPIGRAM 
on the subject of usury and/or usurers. The prize to be 
known as the Rockefeller Nickel. 

In default of any translation showing five bucks’ worth 
of merit, the award will be handed to the composer of the 
best original epigram on the nature of money, credit, or 
some other equally vital and amorous topic. 

The jury to consist of one competent metrist (unless some 
committee convinces me that they, collectively, are more 
competent in such matter than I am). Length of composi- 
tion from 2 to 8 lines. Any candidate feeling unjustly used 
by the Editors of Porrry has permission to submit one epi- 
gram directly to the undersigned. Ezra Pound 


The epigram is to reach this office or Mr. Pound’s address, during 
the coming twelve months, and to be printed in Poetry for Sep- 
tember, 1937: Mr. Pound to be sole judge. 
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REVIEWS 
THE AMERICAN GRAIN 


Burning City, by Stephen Vincent Benét. Farrar & Rinehart. 
For twenty years Mr. Benét has been praised as a prod- 
igy, a patriot, an entertainer, and a prize-winner; it has not 
been so easy to take him seriously as a poet. But one be- 
comes conscious of a wish to resist this difficulty and sum- 
mon up a reasonable interest in a writer so devoted to the 
American tradition that he has won, at whatever sacrifice 
of critical respect or comparison with the more formidable 
talents of his period, one of the largest popular followings of 
the past two decades. His verse is a survival of an abundant 
native line; it has become a virtual guide-book of native 
myth and folklore, their place-names, heroes, humors, and 
reverences. He followed the mid-western poets of the pre- 
War revival in this affection; one poem in Burning City, a 
tribute to Vachel Lindsay which precedes another to Walt 
Whitman, reminds us of this continuity. At a moment when 
even special students of poetry are expressing exasperation 
with the more rarefied pureties of esthetic belief, when po- 
litical contempt is directed against intellectual verse and 
symbolist influences, when a new order of lyric realism is 
being demanded of Americans and the author of John 
Brown’s Body is held up at the Writers’ Congress as a model | 
of popular eloquence to revolutionaries, Mr. Benét’s day for 
sober honors seems at last to have arrived. Burning City 
claims attention on these grounds and one hopes to see a 
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practiced hand demonstrate to floundering proletarian talents 
the right ways of using popular language and subjects, of 
translating common human tastes and necessities into a verse 
that will surmount the futility of convincing only those be- 
lievers who require no conversion to the ways of light. The 
fact that Mr. Benét has sensed this situation and turned to 
social and political subject compels such curiosity. His new 
book opens with a set of poems on political themes (Litany 
for Dictatorships, Ode to the Austrian Socialists, etc.), and 
closes with a group of Nightmares of the coming years —a 
Blick ins Chaos where angels in cellophane, synthetic rub- 
ber, and chromium sow the seeds of a final confusion, and 
the termites of Manhattan develop a taste for steel. 

These are formidable subjects, but we find them ap- 
proached with no fear or trembling. Mr. Benét follows in 
a poetic line that is never so relaxed or self-confident as in 
the presence of prophetic enormities that might paralyze 
another order of poets to the point of speechlessness. ‘This 
confidence is important; it indicates his type — the romantic 
fabulist. It explains both the ease with which he has spun 
past legends out of any stuff that fell to hand — Biblical, 
historical, or fantastic — and the temerity that produced in 
John Brown’s Body a whole text-book of dramatic and 
metrical varieties. Ease of this kind is as enviable as it is 
convenient in a poet who wants to work in the large dimen- 
sions of popular myth. ‘There can be no undue worry about 
refining allegory or imagery to the point of exact meaning, 
no severe economy in a poem’s structure, and no privacy in 
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its references. Such verse strives to be as indulgent to the 
reader’s attention as possible, and no generosity is greater 
than that exhibited by Mr. Benét’s facile yarn-spinning 
imagination. His poem on Lindsay amounts to much more 
than a reproachful tribute to an ignored and neglected singer 
of the tribe: it shows how Mr. Benét derived, through 
Lindsay, from the bardic romantics who held sway in Ameri- 
can poetry for over a century. Kipling, Masefield, Morris, 
and Rossetti might be studied as English revivalists of ballad 
and epic heroics, but not necessarily, for in America this tra- 
dition, in its homeliest form, was the living authority of 
text-books and family anthologies all the way from Neihardt, 
Riley, and Markham, back through Hay, Harte, and Miller, 
to the bearded dynasties of Longfellow and Bryant —a suc- 
cession hostile to eccentric talent or refined taste, scornful 
of modernity or exotic influence, once the pride of the 
burgeoning Republic, and now chiefly a source of cheerful 
embarrassment to teachers and blushing incredulity to their 
students. Mr. Benét has aspired from his school-days to a 
place in this old American line. He has preferred, to the 
tests and risks of a loftier poetic hardihood, the homespun 
satisfactions recently expressed by Robert Frost: 
At least don’t use your mind too hard, 
But trust my instinct — I’m a bard. 

Toward such bardship he has mastered a profuse stock of 
native lore and made himself, next to Lindsay, the most pro- 
ficient balladist on native themes in the century. If the sen- 
timent of local traditions survives for future poets, it may 
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be largely due to his efforts. One admits a strong pull on 
even the most guarded of patriotic feelings, as well as on 
human impulses over which vigilance may now be more 
safely relaxed. 

Why then, with all these seductions, does one find the 
sympathy as rigid and skeptical as ever in reading Burning 
City? It is chiefly because the book illustrates so flatly the 
distinction between bard and poet. To the fluent mill of 
such a talent, all is grist, not merely in subject-matter, but in 
language as well. Mr. Benét talks about social and moral 
degeneration, but there is little in imagery or phrasing to 
suggest that its meaning has penetrated his sensibilities or in- 
telligence. He has roughly seized upon the moment’s issues 
and causes, run them through the familiar meters and phrases 
of his instincts, and produced a passable verse journalism. It 
would be hoping too much to expect from this journeyman 
attitude anything very decisive in moral judgment or memo- 
rable as poetic meaning. 

The most ambitious poem in the volume is the Ode to 
Walt Whitman. Here is a full opportunity for displaying 
a love of American memories against a heroic theme, and 
the opening section is in fact a passage in Mr. Benét’s most 
charming manner — pictures of provincial innocence moving 
loosely through a free verse that catches the spirit of Whit- 
man very successfully, particularly in the image of footsteps 
and the approach of “Magnificent Death.” ‘The second part 
begins to dissipate this impressive effect by repetition and 
direct exposition; it betrays the absence of a central concep- 
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tion of Whitman as the dialogue between the poet and his 
interrogator descends to the most obvious contrasts between 
Whitman’s dream of democracy and its present frustration, 
ending with a suspended cliché: 

“Now they say we must have one tyranny or another 

And a dark bell rings in our hearts.” 

“Was the blood spilt for nothing, then?” 
There follows a hymn-like interlude which suggests an an- 
swer to this question by hinting that heroic visions are not 
successful in terms of small profits and quick returns: “He 
grows through the earth and is part of it like the roots of 
new grass.” The form of this passage — brief unrhymed 
lines of two beats—is appealing, and some of the images 
are delicate, but they multiply and entangle themselves to 
disadvantage, and as a lyric interruption it hardly strengthens 
the formal unity of the poem as a whole. In Part 4 the ode’s 
resolution is completely stultified by characteristic faults: it 
begins with some slovenly sarcasm on the cheap way the 
world has with its poets, and advances into a catalogue of 
“the glory of America” as glimpsed by Whitman, a broad 
flood of visions and splendors advancing toward ‘“‘the restless- 
hearted always, forever, Mississippi, the god.” ‘This exhibits 
Mr. Benét’s customary deftness in producing the tones and 
colors of native life, but never gets beyond suggesting a 
check-list of his familiar references, and ends with the des- 
ultory effect of having all been heard, too many times, 
before. In fact, it repeats — shorn of originality or concen- 
tration —the idea of Crane’s The River, and invites a 
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perilous contrast with what the theme becomes in the hand 
of a genuine poet. 

It is this willingness to work in the loose run-of-mill ma- 
terial of the commonplace that besets all the more serious 
projects here. When one poem is entitled Litany for Dic- 
tatorships, it reveals its technique only too obviously: it turns 
out to be a long indiscriminate itemization of newspaper re- 
ports, atrocities, and horrors that finally arrives at a perfectly 
true and quite insignificant conclusion: ““We thought we 
were done with these things, but we were wrong,” upon which 
any daily editorial writer might improve. The same effect 
is produced in the poem on the Austrian socialists, and as for 
the Nightmares, whatever sense they convey of the impend- 
ing catastrophe is cheapened as much by the juvenility of 
their spectres as by the reckless vulgarity of their style. These 
chromium-plated angels and swampy miasmas belong to 
thrillers by Wells or Conan Doyle, and their language should 
be reserved to The New Yorker or Paul Engle. Mr. Benét’s 
success in echoing this last-named disciple is not the least of 
the discouragements his new book offers. In fact, since 
Burning City presents quite a range of styles, it may be said 
that the nearer it gets to suggesting a notable model, the 
better its items are: at the lowest level it offers such trash 
as For City Spring; its reminders of the elegiac MacLeish 
are more moving; several poems of personal accent are charm- 
ing — the poem on Lindsay, Girl Child, and The Lost Wife; 
a brief lyric that conveys a hint of Yeats — Memory — is 
probably the finest page in the volume. 
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The lessons offered to humanitarians by Burning City take 
the form of three emphatic negatives: (1) avoid hortatory 
sentences: they usually induce nothing but a false sense of 
power; (2) stop writing declarations, summons-to-arms, and 
“addresses to contemporaries”: they are safer in the hands of 
editorial-writers and platform orators; and (3) beware of 
prophecy: it may be the surest way of deluding a valid ambi- 
tion to poetry. If these cautions are properly admitted, Mr. 
Benét’s instructions in wholesome sentiment and urgent in- 
dignation will offer a good deal more profit than otherwise. 


M. D. Z. 
DEFT PLAINTIVENESS 


One Season Shattered, by James Daly. Centaur Press, Phila- 
delphia. 

There were several aphorisms, printed and framed, in a 
room I remember from childhood. One said: “If whiskey; 
interferes with your business, give up your business” (it 
was evidently an ironic plea for temperance, but I was be- 
wildered because, taking it seriously, I couldn’t make sense 
of it). There was another about talkative mothers-in-law. 
A third, the one that bears particularly upon our present 
purposes, ran as follows: “Laugh and the world laughs with 
you — weep and you weep alone.” 

When reading Daly’s lovely poems, in his recent volume 
This Season Shattered, 1 was made to remember this room 
and my moods as I used to shop about in it, examining its 
lore. For all their technical maturity, the poems made 
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me recall almost fearfully the sense of uneasiness I experi- 
enced there. In some vague way, when in that room, I wept, 
and wept alone. So do these verses. Religiosity is many 
things, but one of its important ingredients is what I might 
call the “socialization of loneliness.” The religious man, 
said Nietzsche, thinks only of himself. But to think of 
oneself, in this real world, is to think of ways that will 
assemble those like oneself, to seek one’s band. Thus, the 
utterance is at once monologue and universal summons. 

In Daly, the two terms of our formula are present. Em- 
phasize the first term, socialization, and you get to his pro- 
foundly plaintive plea for Communism, Storm Warning. 
“Economics” means “housekeeping.” And the poet, always 
close to origins, spontaneously feels again the correctness of 
the metaphor, and calls for a house fit to live in, a house 
that will withstand the inclement weathers of history. Yet 
emphasize the second term, loneliness, and you come upon 

severe sense of personal property, imaginings of a realm 
Outside the Earth: 

a portaled world 
To inhabit vastly and possess alone. 


Poetry being a selection, it is not always certain how much 
or how little of one’s practical self one ropes off to form 
the personality of the poetic self. The happiest men, doubt- 
less, are those in whom the practical self and the poetic self 
can be identical. But there is restlessness in those who, as 
poets, build an imperium in imperio. Daly seems to be of 
this latter sort. He maintains in his art a plaintiveness that 
does not wholly encompass the adult world. It is basically 
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childlike. But this childlike quality, when reénforced by 
adult knowledge as with him, can exert a most penetrating 
appeal. I am a little afraid of it, since it does not equip us 
explicitly for battle. 

Mann somewhere mentions “that sense of strangeness, 
which in an earlier age would have been called saintliness.” 
Since “saintliness” has been dropped from our working vo- 
cabulary, the “sense of strangeness” must bear its burden 
without the encouragement of the earlier euphemism. Daly 
is clearly one of Mann’s “‘outsiders”— and perhaps my love 
for Mann inevitably foretells my susceptibility to the modes 
of appeal in Daly. The subtlety of his rightness is like the 
subtlety in a right tone of voice: the critical, quantitative, 
conceptual words for defining it are not yet at hand. 

But there are some points where the matter emerges 
for discussion. We can note, for instance, how the “out- 
sider” attitude in his earlier poems attains its obvious sym- 
bolic equivalent in the nature of his titles: He walks alone 
by a lake-shore; He asks an old question, new to him; He 
reads the Book of Job—and he pretends her death. He 
looks upon the poetic I as he, with the outsider attitude, 
as though this articulate self were a mere tenant in the house 
of the inarticulate body. He goes to woman as across a 
bridge. He even spontaneously denies himself the solace of 
friendly personalizations: for when he turns to the thoughts 
of a father, he thinks in terms of defeated courage, and 
says with almost Greek severity: 


See your heart’s proud city razed; and know 
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The destroyer was in some fierce way yourself, 
An inward flaw, destruction in your soul. 


And when he turns to thoughts of a mother (He mourns 
for his mother), we quickly get to the “moaning of the 
tide’— whereat we recall the first poem in his book, He 
thinks of Life, the protean Eternal She, and learn that life 
is an ocean in which the poet would drown himself. Thus 
are mother, life, infinity, and death inexorably brought to- 
gether in the magical fusions of the ‘‘unconscious,” so that 
the cards are stacked in advance: there seems little likelihood 
of pulling a good time out of that setup. 

In sum, what do we have? So far as this reviewer is 
concerned, we have a collection of poems that reawaken 
vividly the deepest of old responses. Their success within 
this frame comes from the tactfulness of complete sincerity. 
Their accent is as correct in the carrying-out of its purpose 
as are the gestures of a skilled actor. One feels arrested, 
one feels startled —an event which, in critical shorthand, 
we could signalize by saying simply that one feels a kind 
of beauty. Kenneth Burke 


AMERICAN ECCENTRICS 


1 Spectacle for Scholars, by Winifred Welles. Viking Press. 

In the four narrative poems of her latest book, 4 Spectacle 
for Scholars, Winifred Welles deals deftly and ironically 
with four characters out of New England. They are all 
victims of some form of excessive dedication to purpose or 
propriety. Miss Welles is not writing a Spoon River An- 
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thology, and her interesting American eccentrics go down 
to defeat in rather dismissive couplets, or not too tragically 
discern their own truth, or face struggle that is dark but not 
sordid, or escape, if they are clergymen, with tears of relief 
into pleasing places where no clergyman ought ever to be 
found. These characters are the spinster Abigail Penfold, 
whose painful and occult drama is exceptionally well told; 
Miss Leffingwell, who sits in the top story of her flooded 
home completing an historical manuscript while the torrent 
sweeps living people past her door to destruction; the Parson 
Perkins, who flees from abnormal and too-loving domesticity 
into subliminal asylum and the company of a fay; and Lem- 
uel Greene, the unhappy scholar, whose fate it was to invent 
a new language for the world but to go mad from failure 
to find another word for the verb to be. 

Miss Leffingwell is the character that approaches closest 
to a living human being. The others are delicately or in- 
genuously withdrawn from actuality. Given the perfect 
melody of Miss Welles’ line, the exacting tone and deco- 
rativeness of her style, it is inevitable that there should exist 
a certain possessive or manipulative charm in the attitude of 
the poet to her persons. It is due to Miss Welles’ dramatic 
taste and talent as a narrator that she achieves starkness and 
genuine strangeness in the ghostly psychology of Miss Abi- 
gail, or wise sarcasm in the conclusion to The Flood. The 
mechanics of her poetry are so good and so delighting that 
prosody alone might usurp the other needs of poetry. Miss 
Welles saves her writing from this defeat by a sharp and 
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salty kind of sense and by a continual practice, not naive, of 
simplicity. One appreciates throughout the form and check 
of a humorous mind, Her writing remains honest, shrewd, 
and biographical, where another poet might get only as far 
as the excellent music, the eerie revelation. 

She explores and makes attractive a world of dim iri- 
descence underground and under the mind, but her respect 
for objective detail above ground is active and fresh. She 
observes “blackberries, big as beaded thimbles,” the river 
in flood, ‘‘merciless and muscled,” “the bleakly brightened 
field,” and Miss Lefingwell who “wrote with care, Her 
spectacles excitedly agleam.” She also takes homely note 
of the fact that hornets like to rest on the new-scrubbed 
wood of a house-step. Throughout these poems the sanity 
and truth of her description give comfort and place to the 
frank oddness of the actors. 

Miss Welles never oversteps her own subtle and special 
intentions, which have nothing whatever to do with the 
prevailing trend of social-conscience poetry. On the contrary, 
in line after line of refined writing she is carrying on for 
modern poetry a tradition of wit with clemency, of grace 
without friction, and of verbal melody that, however flaw- 
less, never lapses to monotony. Deliberately remote, freed 
by a slight archaism from the demands of realism and current 
literary doctrines, these four narratives accomplish precisely 
what one assumes their author intended: a sense of having 
both logic and poetry satisfied in ways fastidious, choice, 


and candid. Hildegarde Flanner 
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TRADITION HAS FEW HEIRS 
Winged Child, by Jean Starr Untermeyer. Viking Press. 

Jean Starr Untermeyer belongs to a small group of mod- 
ern poets who have succeeded in preserving the English lyric 
tradition. The influences have been against them; the chaos 
of our life and a good deal of plain and fancy experimenta- 
tion in verse itself have militated against that precision, that 
independence and purity, of which the perfect lyric is made. 
Of course, an enormous number of people go on turning 
the good old tunes without producing anything beyond imi- 
tation; but a few poets have achieved individualized expres- 
sion while maintaining at once both their integrity and that 
of the lyric form. 

That modern lyric verse is almost never pure song means 
only that the romantic tradition is a bit chastened — even 
Sara Teasdale relied too purposefully on a mannered repe- 
titiousness. In Robert Frost the tradition is tempered with 
a wry wit, in Robert Hillyer with a precise melancholy, in 
Elinor Wylie with a zealous see-saw of mind and emotion. 
Mrs. Untermeyer, in many of her newly collected poems, 
reminds one here and there of these others: the temper of 
her mood and her oblique approach to the mood are some- 
times those of a Frost lyric; her careful diction is occa- 
sionally like Hillyer’s, and her strictness of technic not dis- 
similar to Wylie’s. But she is her own poet ; these similarities 
seem almost never those of imitation, almost always those 
of associated purpose in poetry. 

Granting, as I think we must, that valid poetry reflects 
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the era in which it is written, we need not be amazed that 
Winged Child suffers somewhat from its determined insula- 
tion. In her preoccupation with the irony of flesh and spirit 
joined and with temporary man against the universe, Mrs. 
Untermeyer is never merely academic; yet at times—as most 
notably in her opening poem, Triptych for Madonna — she 
attains only the semblance of passionate paean and, really, 

cool studied exegesis. Likewise, her technical fastidious- 
ness — as in her occasional employment of slant rhyming — 
becomes obtrusive, and the finely wrought remains literary 
exercise: there, again, a pitfall which Elinor Wylie’s verse, 
for example, did not always escape. 

Having struggled to define so much, the reviewer yet finds 
himself with a handful of Mrs. Untermeyer’s poems which 
offer less to critical theory. These are completely integrated 
lyrics. They are clean, well-shaped, and apparently alto- 
gether successful. And they are so because Mrs. Untermeyer 
is often a most satisfactory technician capable of reproducing 


her mood with chaste and indirect understatement. If she 


sometimes fails, even at that, to convince us of the importance 
of her mood —as far different poets may, in overstatement, 
likewise fail —that is the peril of the personal mood. 

Her technical virtues are sure ones. She has the knack of 
an accurate eye: “A cow’s loose breath within the frosty 
shed.” She delights in a nice balance: 


Then let it grow, the tender shoot, 
And I will bide and let it grow, 

Nor spade the earth about the root 
Where it was planted in the snow. 
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In several of her poems she sustains this neat craftsmanship, 
bringing it at times—in Credo, Country of No Lack, 
Medusa Impotent, and others—to a fine concentration. 
From the last-named : 

And in my pathway stood a nameless thing, 

But good and beautiful to me alone. 

I could not turn my eyes away or bring 

My heart back to its quest. So I atone, 

While from a shadowy head pale serpents sting 

My stubborn heart that will not turn to stone. 
That is familiar poetry done in a traditional manner, and 


done well. Winfield Townley Scott 


A.E.’§ GOLDEN AGI 


Selected Poems, by A.E. (George W. Russell). Macmillan 

Co. 

He is a sullen wretch who cannot rejoice in the brave 
glory of a book such as A.E.’s The Candle of Vision (1918), 
however different may be his own preferred kind of mys- 
ticism, be it Christian, esoteric, pantheistic, or Marxian. For 
The Candle of Vision records, in a way that admits no pos- 
sibility of doubt, splendid moments when Universal Spirit 
really did lean down to whisper revelations in the poet’s ear. 
However absurd the logic, and preposterous some of the 
statements (such as his explanation of the symbolism of the 
letters of the alphabet), when A.E.’s prose suddenly bursts 
into flame, as it frequently does, we know that what he has 
to say must be heeded. 


So did I feel one warm summer day lying idly on the hillside, not 
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then thinking of anything but the sunlight . . . when, suddenly, I 
felt a fiery heart-throb, and knew it was personal and intimate, 
and started with every sense dilated and intent, and turned in- 
wards; and I heard first a music as of bells going away, away 
into that wondrous underland whither, as legend relates, the 
Danaan gods withdrew; and then the heart of the hills was opened 
to me, and I knew there was no hill for those who were there, 
and they were unconscious of the ponderous mountain piled above 
the palaces of light, and the winds were sparkling and diamond 
clear, yet full of color as an opal, as they glittered through the 
valley, and I knew the Golden Age was all about me, and it was 
we who had been blind to it, but that it had never passed away 
from the world. 





Why is it that his poems, even the present selection of 
the poems he wished most to be remembered by, never compel 
assent in the way that such passages do? Is it because, as he 
admitted in The Candle of Vision, “I have brooded longer 
over the nature of imagination than I have lingered over 
the canvas where I tried to rebuild my vision”? Or is it 
because of the odd strain of caution also recorded there that 
aroused in him “a half terror of the power I had awakened, 
the danger of the misdirection of energy”? Perhaps the fact 
that he believed that the “turning earthward of that heaven- 
born power is the sin against the Holy Breath” may account 
for the lack of sharp sensuous detail in these poems. “The 


lake’s pale leaden amethyst, 


> 66 


the twilight tapestries,” “the 
wet dusk silver sweet,” “the honeysuckle-scented glade,” are, 
in the way A.E. uses them, not accurate perceptions, but 
abstractions, for any one of them can at almost any time be 
substituted by similar enchanting phrases without loss or 
change of meaning. His twilights and stars and maidens 
and flowers are quite as abstract as Beauty herself; and 
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A.E. is so concerned about Beauty that he shows a sad 
carelessness about beautiful things. 

A.E.’s curious distrust of the senses amounts to an almost 
prudish denial of the passions of the heart. (See, for example, 
A Farewell.) Those mystics were wiser, perhaps, who did 
turn earthward their heaven-born power, for they have been 
better able, as ‘a result, to transmit their experience to earth- 
born creatures. “Poetry has powerful means of imposing 
its own assumptions,” Empson has said in Seven Types of 
Ambiguity. But A.E.’s poetry, even the best of it (The 
Three Counsellors, The Virgin Mother, Night Wind, Wood 
Magic, Continuity, and several others) discusses, and does 
not impose, its assumptions. By his denial of extrinsic passion, 
A.E. deprived himself of his most powerful poetic weapon. 

S. Ichiyé Hayakawa 


HALF A GHOST 


Vigils, by Siegfried Sassoon. Viking Press. 

Even the anger has mostly faded. “Not much remains, 
twelve winters later, of the hater of purgatorial pains.” 
These are the poems of a man no longer young and fiery, 
but turning sadly, with a gesture of farewell, from a world 
that is no longer his to gain or lose. 


I seek no mystery now beyond the hill 
And wait no change but to become more lonely. 


No active principle of the will drives him into twilight and 
the silent room. Prisoner of his self and his time he will 
remain, for the basins of his intellectual energy are empty; 
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he will not drink or think his way out of bondage. His 
mind, undisciplined for the ardors of meditation, indulges 
with “instinctive tragi-tone” in a long passionless reverie. 
I think, I’m fond of being alone 
With music and my past. 
The result is a poetry sincere, pathetic, grey, monotonous, 
and deadening. Neither in prosody nor in metaphor is an 
original excellence apparent, save for two telling epithets, 


“roofless Nature” and “swindled ghosts.” Otherwise one 
notes at random: “‘starlit magic,’ “the sun like love 
through tears,” ‘‘deathless hope divine,” and “freedom 
bravely blowing.” The well-worn rhymes clink on almost 
every page: “growing” and “blowing,” “vigil” and “sigil,” 
“words” and “birds,” “youth” and “truth,” etc. 

A characteristic poem beginning, “They were not true, 
those dreams, those story books of youth”; and another, “My 
past has gone to bed,” seem to me most truly plangent and 
affecting of the thirty-five collected in this volume. Most of 
the others ure honest but negative, inclining (with their 
middle sterile virtue) towards the poet’s ambition “to be 
half a ghost.” Stanley J. Kunitz 


A NEW NEGRO POET 
Black Man’s Verse, by Frank Marshall Davis. Black Cat 
Press, Chicago. 
There is a good deal of swinging strength in this book 
of a Chicago Negro, which “has been undertaken in a 
chance effort to reconcile the writer’s bewilderment” over 
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contrasting comments on his poems — a good deal of strength, 
much satirical club-bludgeoning over injustices to his race, 
some epigrammatic wit, and often touches of imaginative 
beauty. The experiments in free rhythms range from very 
perpendicular short-line measures with a word or two or 
three in a line, which remind this writer of Kreymborg’s 
early skits, to long-line wheeling circles which plainly take 
lessons from Sandburg, and sometimes, less obviously, from 
Lindsay. I do not mean that the poems are derivative; they 
have their own message to deliver in rich tunes of their own; 
but the melodic foundation is plainly Sandburgian. 

We will pass over the bitter things Mr. Davis has to say 
about lynchings, and Scottsboro, and Georgia's Atlanta of 
chain-gangs, breadlines, and the Ku-Klux Klan, for the 
racial passion in which, heaven knows, there is reason enough. 
We might pause over some of the lines in Chicago’s Congo 


Between the covers of books lie the bones of yesterdays. 
Today is a new dollar, 
And my city is money-mad — 


but that poem is a loosely scattered kind of second chapter 
to Sandburg’s Chicago, with interludes suggestive of Lind- 
say’s Congo, and too little compactness of structure. There 
are motives and tunes more original than these in some of 
the shorter poems, or in parts of certain longer ones. The 
poem, Death, for example, which its author calls an “‘over- 
ture for an organ,” should consist of only its last fine strophe. 
Here is Failure: 


I would sing a song 
but I have no words 
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1 would hum a tune 

but I have no melody 

success 

like grains of brown sand 

at the sea-shore 

slips through my nerveless fingers 
the world 

has not time 

even to laugh. 


Perhaps the poem, Cabaret, of some fifty or sixty lines, 
is the best built and most successful of the longer pieces. 
lutes the different instruments of the band — the saxo- 


it Sa 
phone, violin, tuba, cornet, trombone and ends thus with 
the banjo: 

But I don’t think I’d talk to the banjo. We both suckled at Sorrow’s 
breast and I have no more time for pain. 


ve for me a strange garment, O Maker of All! 


lake me a jacket of silver stolen from the cornet’s high C, 
[ake the violin’s tremolo and make me a shimmering golden 
Waistcoat 
Of black, O Maker of All—the piano has plenty to spare, 
a little of its bass would make a long thick cloak. 
lie some day I hope — 
Death must be a winsome hermaphrodite or men and women would 
leave those arms. 
ike, O Maker of All, to wear these garments when I take my 
dance with Death. 











This is enough to show that we have here a poet of au- 
thentic inspiration, who belongs not only among the best of 
his race, but who need not lean upon his race for recognition 
as an impassioned singer with something to say. 

Typographically this book, although it follows the present 
fashion in being too tall for my preference, is in excellent 
taste, a credit to its designer and publisher. H. M. 
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NEWS NOTES 


The two Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellowships for 1936 have 
been awarded to Robert Penn Warren of Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
and Clelie Benton Huggins, of Brooklyn, N. Y. Each of these will 
receive $1000 in addition to the regular royalties and advances. 
Both authors are recognized for novels now in the course of pro- 
duction. Mr. Warren is well known to our readers for his poems 
and critical reviews; his first book of verse, Thirty-six Poems, was 
reviewed by Mr. Zabel in our April issue; and he is now one of 
the three editors of The Southern Review. Novels by the two 
winners of 1935, Jenny Ballou and E. P. O’Donnell, will appear 
during the coming year. 

W. B. Yeats’ Dramatis Personae has now been published in 
America by the Macmillan Co. This volume contains the con- 
tinuation of the poet’s earlier Autobiographies which appeared last 
Christmas from the Cuala Press, Dublin, and was described at 
length in our February issue. In addition it includes three earlie: 
diaries kept by Yeats in the years 1909 and 1925 —the first two 
called Estrangement and The Death of Synge, the third The 
Bounty of Sweden, recording his voyage to that country in 1924 to 
receive the Nobel Prize for Literature. 

Robert Frost’s sixth and latest volume of verse, A Further Range, 
published by Henry Holt and Co., has been distributed by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club in a huge edition during the month of June. 

Among volumes of verse announced for the coming season are 
new books from Wallace Stevens and William Carlos Williams, 
both from the Alcestis Press in limited editions; a new collection 
by Sara Bard Field, Darkling Plain, to be issued by Random 
House; and a first volume by a poet familiar in our pages, C. A. 
Millspaugh, to be called In Time of Mountains, from Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 

We regret the printer’s substitution of look for lowe in the 
eleventh line of Theodore Roethke’s poem last month. The error 
was due to the poet’s illegible script— even the editor would read 
the word as look. Proof sent to the poet arrived too late because 
of a change of address. 


Mr. Elder Olson, of Chicago, is the author of Thing of Sorrow, 
a first book of poems published two years ago by Macmillan. He 
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has been teaching English classes at Armour Institute and taking 
post-graduate work at the University of Chicago. 

Miss Josephine Johnson, of Norfolk, Virginia, has contributed 
often to Poetry and other magazines. She should not be confused 
with the St. Louis peet-novelist of the same name, who last year 
received the Pulitzer Prize for her novel, Now in November. 

Mr. Richard Leon Spain, born in Oklahoma in 1916, and now 
living in Rogers, Arkansas, is a high school graduate who has con- 
tributed to many poetry journals and other magazines. 

Frances Frost (Mrs. Samuel Stoney), a Vermonter now resident 
in Flushing, L. I., is the author of three or four books of verse, of 
which the latest is Woman of This Earth (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1934). A new book, Snow-drinker, will appear this autumn. 

Mr. Albert Edmund Trombly is professor of French and Italian 
at the University of Missouri at Columbia. He is the author of 
Vachel Lindsay, Adventurer, also North of the Rio Grande (Kalei- 
dograph Press, Dallas, 1936). 

Mr. Harold Rosenberg, of New York, has contributed verse and 
critical articles to Porrry and other magazines. He once edited 
The New Act. 

Miss Marie Luhrs, also of New York, has likewise appeared 
with both verse and criticism in these pages. 

Kile Crook (Mr. Edward L. Crook), of Hartford, Conn., where 
he is in the insurance ranks, has appeared with “light verse and 
poetry” in various periodicals. 

Catherine Cate Coblentz (Mrs. Wm. W. C.), of Washington, 
D. C., is writing a book of “legends that made American history.” 
The other poets of this issue appear here for the first time: 

Mr. Howard Nutt, born in Illinois and a resident of late in 
Chicago or Peoria, has appeared in several magazines. 

Miss Katherine Brégy of Philadelphia, is the author of a Bozart 
book of verse, Bridges, and of two books of historical essays, From 
Dante to Jeanne d’Arc, and The Poets’ Chantry. 

Mr. William FitzGerald, born in Boston twenty years ago, is, 
or was last year, associate editor of Anathema, published there 

by the Satyr Press. His first book was Daekargus. 

Miss Mabel Kingsley Richardson is head librarian at the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, of which she is a graduate. Her poems 
have appeared in many periodicals. 

“North Falconer” is a pseudonym. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

A Letter from Pontus and Other Verse, by John Masefield. Mac- 
millan Co. 

Poems, by Michael Roberts. Jonathan Cape, London 

Thorns of Thunder, Selected Poems by Paul Eluard. Edited by 
George Reavey. Europa Press & Stanley Nott, London 

Sister Phoenix, by Ruth Tenney. Besant & Co., London. 

From the Country, by Theodora Roscoe. Shakespeare Head Press 
Oxford. 

I in the Wind, by Maud Slye. Stratford Co., Boston. 

Eutychia and Other Verses, by E. Tiff Robson and C. C. Dobson 
Alexander Moring, Ltd., London. 

Scenes Moroccan, by Neil Pearson. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 

My Kitchen Window, by Edna Jaques. John H. Hopkins & Sor 
New York. 

Mrs. Colletti and Other Poems, by Edna Dueringer Barrett. Sutton 
House, New York. 

In Harvest Wind, by Edgar H. Ryniker. Priv. ptd., Brooklyn. 

Vancouver Vistas, by Clement Stone. Priv. ptd., Vancouver, B. C 

Lucile, by Melot du Dy. Les Cahiers du Journal des Poétes, 
Bruxelles. 


ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE AND A TRANSLATION: 

New Provinces, Poems of Several Authors. Macmillan Co. of 
Canada. 

Anthology of Student Verse at Pennsylvania. Univ. of Penn. Press 
Philadelphia. 

E.A.R., by Laura E. Richards. Harvard Univ. Press. 

The Binding of Prometheus, by Aeschulus. A Translation in Vers« 

by Lennox J. Morison. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
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SELECTED POEMS 
Benjamin Musser 

Portland Journal: “It merits a dis- 
tinctive place among contemporary 
volumes.” Oakland Tribune: “Lovers 
of verse will find Musser vigorous, 
versatile and thoughtful; enough of 
the rebel to be challenging and even 
when he plays with his materials 
ever the artist.” $2. 


A PENNY A DREAM 

Mary Edgar Comstock 

Salt Lake Telegram: “Pure melody 
to be found in her verse.”” Columbia 
Missourian : ‘The indescribable some- 
thing that makes poetry more than a 
mass of mere words.” $1.50. 


THIS MY NEW ENGLAND 
George Scott Gleason 

Boston Transcript : ‘There are poems 
we read because we ought to, poems 
we read once and pass on to some- 
thing else, and poems we read again 
and again. Many in this volume be- 
long to the last-named class. It stands 
solidly above the general run of 
wearisome and labored poetica] ef- 
forts.” Salt Lake Telegram: “‘Both 
the printing and the subject matter 
are distinctive. Each page is a typo- 
graphical work of art.” 5 


THIS EXPERIMENTAL 
LIFE 

Royall Snow 

Charleston Post: “Delightfully differ- 
ent, most interesting and full of 
charm.” Frontier: “He puts life in a 
test tube and watches .it. Observa- 
tions not to be read lightly.” $1.50. 


THORNS ARE A STYLE 
Ruth Hannas 

Detroit Free Press: ‘“‘The poems are 
marked by originality of thought. . . 
interesting word manipulation.’ 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin: “The rough 
edges of thought jut through the 
smooth contours of rhythm. There is 
an arresting quality in this poetry.” 


$1.75. 


$1.50. 





PAN AND THE FIRE-BIRD 
Sam M. Steward 
A book of poetic short stories, of 
which the Minneapolis Star writes: 
“Delightfully unusual. A beautiful 
collection of whimsical tales, poems, 
fancies. Mr. Steward is a master of 
story-telling, and foremost a poet.” 
Toledo Times: “Interesting and pi- 
quant. He has a gift of imagery, a 
mixture of innocence and sophistica- 
tion. This first work is a definite and 
important promise.” $1.75. 


THE RED TRAIL 

Jessie G. Eble 
South Bend Tribune: “Ringing with 
depth of feeling . . . vivid in color.” 
Sacramento Bee: “Heroic poems, 
lusty and thrilling.” Boston Globe: 
“Style thoroughly competent to bring 
out glamor. Depth of feeling and a 
fine, swimming cadence in the dra- 
matic incidents pictured with such 
vivid imagination.” $1.50. 


POMEGRANATE 

Anita Petrucci 

Minneapolis Star: “A highly pleasing 

technique. Clever use of phrases and 

a gift for pure melody make the selec- 
tions appealing.”’ $1.50. 


FOOTSTEPS 

Georgiana Bole King 

Worcester Telegram: “A fine sensi- 

tiveness for every-day beauties.”” New 

3edford Standard: ‘‘There is a deli- 

cacy about the themes that suggests 
re-reading.” $1.50. 


DEEPER SILENCE 
Samuel Heller 
Robinson Jeffers: “Reveals an inter- 
esting talent.” John Hall Wheelock: 
“Exhibits restraint and a technique 
adequate to the problem. I like the 
honesty and unaffected feeling.” Har- 
old Vinal: “Indefinable charm. A 
gentle, wind-like music motivates his 
writing rather exquisite and 
rather sad and rather memorable.” 
$1.50. 
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